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ABSTRACT 

Faculty participation in college or university 
decision making is accepted as intrinsically good and as having 
positive effects on institutional functioning, but it is reflected in 
varying degrees in actual practice. The rationale for faculty 
participation is related to increased employee satisfaction and 
performance; faculty also tend to afford legitimacy and to fully 
cooperate in the implementation of only those policies they have 
helped formulate » Academic senates are useful mechanisms but are more 
influential at research universities or elite liberal arts colleges 
than at other institutions. Historically, faculty have had the 
broadest role in curricular and faculty personnel matters, but there 
are increased roles in institutional planning and administrator 
selection and evaluation as well. Involvement in budgeting and 
retrenchment has been limited. Administrators can focus energies on 
four elements: strengthening collegial foundations of decision 
making; shaping the consultative framework; increasing the 
availability of information; and facilitating group deliberation. 
Coordinated efforts of administrators and faculty are necessary to 
increase th^ extrinsic rewards for constructive institutional 
participation. (LB) 
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acul^ participation in institutional 
decision making is accepted as intrinsically 
good and as having positive effects on in- 
stitutional functioning, but it is reflected in 
varying degrees in actual ^^ractice. Neither 
faculty Qor administrators have been very 
satisfied with the actual patterns of par- 
ticipation or the effectiveness of that par- 
ticip^on. Facul^ seek to protect and to 
reinvigorate historical mechanisms like 
academic senates and ±e well-established 
areas of curriculum and raculQr tenure and 
promotion. They also seek mechanisms 
and approaches for establishing a signifi- 
cant role in areas where little participation 
historically has occurred. Sympathetic to 
faaHty frustrations about participation, 
administrators seek ways to more fully 
integrate consultation with faaHty into 
, decision-making processes. FaculQr and 
administrators are frustrated by the pauci^r 
of intrinsic and extrinsic satisfections of 
hculty participation and seek ways tt> 
increase the rewards of that participation. 
Perceiving that many significant decisions 
are being made above the campus level, 
faoilty now increasingly are concerned 
about mechanisms for participation at the 
system level in multicampus systems and 
at the state level. 



What Is the Rationale for 
Faculty Participation? 

The rationale for extensive fiaculty partici- 
pation in institutional decision making 
rests on reasons for enq>]oyees* participa- 
tion in any organization and on reasons 
specific to the facvlty role in higher 
education, the former contained in the 
sizeable literature on generic organization 
theory and the latter in the more sparse 
higher education literature. Participation in 
institutional decision making is associated 
with increased employee satisfaction and 



performance in a wide variety of organiza- 
tions. Employees* satisfaction and the 
quality of work life are now also increas- 
ingly viewed as valued outcomes in their 
own right Faculty expertise on the sub- 
jects on which decisions are to be made is 
perhaps the most fundamental faaor sup- 
porting faculty participation in institutional 
decision making. But faculty also tend to 
accord legitimacy to and fully cooperate in 
the implementation of only those policies 
that faculty have helped formulate because 
they believe faculty have a right to par- 
ticipate. Although participatory leadership 
models require a number of preconditions, 
these preconditions are met in higher edu- 
cation environments more frequendy than 
in other organizational settings. 



How Po Academic Senates Serve 
in Campuswide Decision Making? 

Faculty senates and faculty senate commit- 
tees continue to be useful mechanisms for 
faculty participadon at many research uni- 
versities, at other universities, and at elite 
liberal arts colleges with regard to core 
academic areas like curriculum and faculty 
tenure and promotion, but they are not 
necessarily as influential at other types of 
iiigher education institutions. Senates are 
more representative of a cross-section of 
fiaculty in the 1980s than they were in the 
1960s, the result of increased use of 
elected representatives and more demo- 
cratic selecting procedures for committees. 
Faculty are less comfortable, however, 
with the involvement of nonfaculty consti- 
tuencies in the revised senate structures 
established in the late 196ds and early 
1970s aixl continue to seek means to 
minim ize the influence of those con- 
stituencies. Collective bargaining has not 
significandy affected the functioning of 
coexisting senates in core academic areas 
on most campuses, but a number of 
factors are likely to lead to unstable 
senate/union relations in the future. 
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What Are the New Challei^es to 
Faculty Participation? 

Faculty historically have the broadest role 
and greatest influence on matters of cur- 
riculum and faculty personnel (especially 
tenure and promotion). The literature sug- 
gests, however, that these patterns may be 
difficult to maintain unless faculty are 
willing to address issues of general educa- 
tion, staffing flexibiliQr, and some aspects 
of faculty conduct from a broader perspec- 
tive. The resolution of these issues is cen- 
tral to faculty credibiliQr and institutional 
viability. 

Within the past 15 years, faculty par- 
ticipation has also become relatively well 
accepted in instimtional planning and in 
the selection and evaluation of administra- 
tors at many instimtions. Faculty partici- 
pation is a significant elenoent in the pro- 
cess by which presidents are selected and 
a normative factor against which presiden- 
tial candidates are evaluated. Faculty 
ambivalence about integrating financial 
with academic factors, which has tended 
to restrict faculty partfcipation and 
influence in some stages of planning, has 
also begun to recede. Healthy debates 
about the best medianisms for integrating 
faculty participation into strategic p lannin g 
suggest good prospects for balance bet- 
ween administrative leadership and broad 
participation as such approaches are 
actually inq)lemented. 

Although faculty involvement in budget- 
ing and (in adverse circumstances) in re- 
crenchment has historically been Iimite<f by 
both administrative resistance and faculty 
ambivalence, groundwoiic is being laid on 
many campuses for greater and more ef- 
fective faculty participation. Faculty have 
begun to take steps, in conjunction with 
administrator^, to gain a better understan- 
ding of the technic^ bases and political 
dynamics of the budgetary process, thus 
reducing an earlier hanrfirap Boards of 
trustees and university administrators are 
also becoming more sophisticated about 
the importance of process considerations 
in handling retrenchment and the greater 
acceptability of retrenchment measures if 
faculty are consulted about procedures and 
inplementation. 



What Steps Can Administrators 
Take? 

Administrators increasingly see themselves 
as managers of an institutional decision 
process and focus tiieir energies on four 
crucial elements: strengdieniog the col- 
legia! foundatioDS of deason making, 
shq)ing the consultative framework, in- 
creasing the availability of informadon. 



and facilitating group deliberation. 

The articulation of a set of shared 
values and goals is central to strengthen- 
ing the collegial foundations of decision 
making in higher education. In 1984 and 
1985, a number of national blue ribbon 
commissions helped focus campus atten- 
tion on the need to clarify the purposes of 
the undergraduate curriculum, with special 
emphasis on general education. Further, 
some scholars have suggested that Theory 
Z and other Japanese management 
approaches can help focus attention on a 
collegially oriented administrative style, 
while others have raised issues about some 
of the negative implications of Theory Z 
on the campus. 

The higher education literamre of the 
last 10 years reflects a growing consensus 
about the characteristics of and an ade- 
quate framework for administrative con- 
sultation with faculty. A set of understan- 
dings has evolved about where very broad 
consultation is useful and where the extent 
of consultation is appropriately more 
limited. Agreement has also been reached 
that every effort should be made to main- 
tain process and procedure, even in crises. 

Various approaches and means for ad- 
ministrators to make information relevant 
to campus-generated decisions more 
available to faculty consultative groups 
have been identified in the higher educa- 
tion literature. A national resource center 
for faculty participation in instimtional 
decision m^dng has been identified as a 
possible mechanism for providing a base 
of knowledge about best instimtional 
practices. 

Faculty and administrators can call upon 
a sizable literature on generic oiganization 
theory to gain useful insights to improve 
group deliberations. That literature illu- 
minates various aspects of group decision 
making, including task-oriented leadership 
and group maintenance leadership, pat- 
terns of sharing group leadership, 
obstacles to rational evaluation of alter- 
native decisions, and suggestions for 
improving group decision making. 



What Steps Can Increase Faculty 
Satisfaction in Campuswide 
Decision Making? 

The higher education literature contains 
a number of suggestions as to how 
institutions might increase the intrinsic 
satisfactions of and extrinsic rewards for 
institutionai participation. Suggestions for 
increasing intrinsic satisfactions include 
providing faculty participants a better 
understanding of die dynamics of the 
consultative process a:id setting terms of 
conunittee service to correspond with the 
beginning arnl ending of major projects. 
Coordinated efforts of administrators and 



faculty are necessary to increase the \ 
extrinsic re>^'ards for construaive instim- 
tional participation, thus reversing the pat- 
tern of very little weight given by mo.si 
instimtional personnel committees to in- 
stimtional or public service, a pattern most 
accentuated in research universities. 



What are Possible Alternate 
Mechanisms at System and State 
Levels? 

Formal faculty participation at the system 
and state levels can take the form of direct 
membership on the board itself, a formal 
systemwide senate or statewide committee, 
or participation in ad hoc and standing 
technical comminees. The mcx>hani5iiu> of 
a syst-^mwide senate in multicampus 
systems or a statewide coordinating board, 
have been of the strongest interest both in 
theory and in practice. 
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